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the Order would be fully justified before the end of the
process.
And probably it would have been if Philip the Fair had not
intervened. The king and his advisers were disturbed by
the proceedings of the commission. They had never been
happy about its appointment, but had hoped that, when three
of its members were creatures of Philip, the commission could
be guided and that the process would be merely an empty
formality. Several of the commissioners, however, exhibited
a spirit of independence and made an honest effort to establish
the truth. They tried to preserve a judicial calm, would
permit no interference, and were apparently ready to hear
every one of the hundreds of Templars, no matter how long
the enquiry was extended. Philip gave hints, but they had
no effect on the conduct of the commission, and the king
became alarmed as well as indignant. His case rested on
the guilty depositions of the Templars, but every day more
and more prisoners were retracting their earlier testimony and
declaring that they and the Order were guiltless. Unless
something was done, the commission would have a mass of
evidence in favour of the Temple and Philip's plans would
thus be entirely ruined.
But the king had not come so near to success to let it slip
from him because of the obstinacy of a few churchmen
appointed by the Pope to form a commission. Philip and
de Marigny had handled much more difficult problems, and
they soon found the solution to this unforeseen threat to their
rapacious and ambitious schemes. The Templars who had
gone back on their previous admissions believed themselves
protected from the wrath of the king* They had, however,
under-estimated the astuteness of Philip the Fair, and they
were now to pay for the mistake with their blood.